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some of the finer traits of the mystic. He thought to find God in himself, 
and sought with fervor to know Him. Nothing should come between his 
soul and God. His piety, however, was not merely a deep inner life, not 
merely the excitement of emotion ; it was neither the personal religion of 
the Catholic nor the subjective philosophy of the Neo-Platonist. It was 
rather as a Christian Humanist that he was related to the great mystics 
(p. 100). Nature with its various phenomena was the explanation of the 
Godhead ; the Godhead was the foundation of the world. God and the 
world were the same. 

Space forbids us to give further hints of the contents of this most interest- 
ing chapter, which concludes with a discussion of Paracelsus' s ideas of the 
Kingdom of God and of the work of the physician in its ethical aspects. 
With all his enthusiasm, Herr Strunz has shown commendable restraint in 
his statements, and has, wherever possible, allowed Paracelsus to tell his 
own story. The volume forms a worthy introduction to the new edition of 
Paracelsus. Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 

Transitional Eras in Thought with Special Reference to the Present Age. 

By A. C.Armstrong. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. 

xi, 347- 

Professor Armstrong claims to furnish an enquiry into the development 
of western thought and culture suggested by analogies that exist between 
the age of the Sophists and the later eighteenth century in France. No 
attempt is made to analyze these two periods or to point out in detail the 
analogies of these two widely separated ages, but it is postulated that the 
conclusions from these analogies hold good for transitional eras generally. 
' ' The outcome of this inquiry is given in the present volume. The ques- 
tions proposed are considered in the first instance from the standpoint of 
reflective thinking and with reference to its problems ; of thought always, 
however, in its broader reaches, as connected with life, individual and 
social, as related to the state and bearing on civil government, as influenc- 
ing conduct, and affecting not only theological beliefs, but religious prac- 
tice" (Preface, p. viii). The feeling that we are dealing with an inter- 
pretation of an interpretation, in generalities covering a very large field, is 
unavoidable especially as the logical connection between the essays and 
lectures which constitute the volume does not profess to be close. 

The first chapter bears the title of the book. Passing over the question 
of titular ethics, we may note that transitional eras are regarded as eras of 
scepticism or agnosticism, ' ' abnormal periods in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the race," periods of theoretical and practical disorders, periods 
that have a definite rise and a definite termination. Such periods are the 
Sophistic, the post-Aristotelian, the decline of Rome, the centuries of 
transition from the medieval to the modern world, the eighteenth century, 
and the present age (pp. 6 f.). On such a showing, it might be enquired if 
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transition does not belong to the nature of thought and history ; also, if 
transitional eras are not after all but matters of emphasis from various 
points of view. But if we understand Professor Armstrong, he will not 
have it quite this way, — he will not use evolution as an eirenicon. In 
the second essay, "Typical Eras of Transition," we are told that reflec- 
tive thought moves in cycles, "though it would undoubtedly be more 
agreeable if the fact were otherwise, that reflective thought may be taken 
in the sense of philosophy and that philosophy in turn may be technically 
defined as a rational system of fundamental principles. ' ' The union of 
this metaphor and this definition gives precisely the philosophic spirit in 
which the volume is written. While Professor Armstrong is clear that an 
abstract separation of science and philosophy, or science and faith, or 
science and theology, is artificial and unsound in theory and practice, he 
still holds, as regards science and philosophy, that ' ' the two spheres of 
enquiry are radically different." How such a radical difference is possible, 
even on methodological grounds, is not apparent if, as in the chapter on 
"Science and Doubt" it is maintained, science encourages the belief in a 
fixed order of the world and supplies new motives or "fresh reasons for 
belief in God." 

Chapter v, on " Thought and Social Movements, ' ' is replete with excel- 
lent observations and suggestions, but one might demur to such phrases as 
"economic, political, and other non-moral forces" (p. 225). In Chapter 
vi, "The Appeal to Faith," the author's continental rationalism comes 
to the front in the assertion that ' ' of greater moment than the source of the 
appeal is the question of its legitimacy." The appeal to faith is regarded 
as jeopardizing the permanent for the satisfaction of present and pressing 
needs. We are called upon to endure the ' ' pains and miseries ' ' of doubt 
until "rational thought has rendered a deliberate, a complete, a final 
decision." This might pass for a new theory of eternal punishment. The 
splendid depravity of the pure rationalist's faith is well expressed in the last 
chapter. " Better, far better to grope in mental darkness, better to abandon 
any cherished conviction, no matter how bereft its loss may leave the soul, 
than to depart from this central principle of intellectual integrity, which is 
at the same time the condition of intellectual power. ' ' Is philosophy forced 
to contemplate such an alternative, to leave life and indentity itself with 
abstractions, to exist in pain and misery until a body of fixed and unchange- 
able principles is established by rational thought ? 

But what is the outlook for our period of transition ; how are transitional 
periods brought to a close ? Not by a return to doctrines in honor before 
the period of doubt began ; not by eclecticism, which has always proven a 
failure, but by a synthetic development "worked out by the activity of 
thought at large. ' ' Considering the number and extent of the transitional 
eras, we might ask when and where has this synthesis occurred in the past, 
and what are the rational grounds of expectation that it will occur in future 
time and space. Are we not looking in simple faith to a far off divine 
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event ? Of all appeals to faith is not rationalism the most complete and 
arbitrary ? 

But it is time to make amends for our somewhat querulous attitude 
toward the form and spirit of the book. The treatise is well worth careful 
consideration both for its composition and content. If its judgments are a 
little too depressing at times, the brief analyses and reflections are often 
illuminating. As an example of the bookmaker's art the work cannot be 
too highly commended. M. M. Curtis. 

Western Reserve. 

The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. Translated and Edited with 

an Introduction by Edward Franklin Buchner. Philadelphia and 

London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. — pp. 309. 

The present volume consists of an introduction and bibliography of 
eighty pages by Professor Buchner ; Kant's Lecture-Notes on Pedagogy, 
one hundred and twenty-one pages ; and sixty-six pages of selections bear- 
ing on Education from Kant's other writings. 

Professor Buchner has been a student of Kant for a number of years and 
is well prepared to relate Kant's pedagogy to his philosophy so far as that 
can be done at all. He enters upon his task with sympathy and spirit, 
but there is nothing to lead one to suppose that his great admiration for 
Kant the philosopher has caused him to magnify unduly Kant's contribution 
to educational theory. Moreover, any fear that one may have had that a 
new idol was to be offered to school-masters, or a new school established, 
is quieted as one passes from page to page of Professor Buchner's judicious 
and discriminating account of Kant's pedagogical ideas. 

Kant's Lecture-Notes, which constitute the second part of the volume, 
consist of an Introduction and the Treatise proper. The former is con- 
cerned mainly with a statement of the grounds of the necessity and possi- 
bility of education. The Treatise opens with a statement of the scope of 
education, which is either ' physical ' or ' practical. ' The editor makes 
the interesting observation that we have in this division a prophecy or 
reference back to the third antimony of the first Critique. ' Physical ' 
relates to nature, while ' practical ' relates to freedom. 

In the first part of the Treatise, which deals with the physical care of 
children, Kant probably merely summed up the medical wisdom and en- 
lightened popular opinion of his time regarding the proper care of children. 
As one runs through these paragraphs, one cannot help thinking of the lofty 
heights of the inquiry concerning the possibility of synthetic judgments 
a priori, in contrast with Kant's quaint and homely observations regarding 
the evils of over-swaddling and swinging cradles. If one were so inclined, 
one might draw a curious parallel of extracts from the Critique of Pure 
Reason and the Lecture Notes on Pedagogy, and get the impression that it 
is a far leap from philosophy to pedagogy. And yet it quickens our ad- 
miration for Kant's versatility to see how easily he passes from the severe 



